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ABSTRACT 



This course is intended to teach students enrolled in an 



adult high school diploma program one method for composing a short 
(five -paragraph) essay that can be used in situations where writing is part 
of a qualifying test, such as the General Educational Development (GED) exam. 
The course also offers background information about the GED writing test and 
how it is scored. The course contains nine lessons, each of which consists of 
examples, information sheets, activities, and assignments. The following 
lessons are included: (1) "Writing to Qualify"; (2) "Being Sure #1: Of the 

Assignment"; (3) "Being Sure #2: Of Your Choices"; (4) "Looking Back for a 
Moment"; (5) "First Paragraph as the Starting Point"; (6) "Paragraphs Two, 
Three, and Four"; (7) "Ending the Essay"; (8) "Finishing Your Work"; and (9) 
"Some Highlights of the Process." (KC) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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About This Course 

Information for Teachers 




This course shows students one method for composing a short (5 paragraphs) essay that can be used in situations 
where writing is part of a qualifying test, such as the GED exam. The course also offers background information 
about the GED writing test and how it is scored. 



Target Population 

Students studying for the GED exam or for another type of qualifying test. 

Lesson Outlines 

Introduction 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION 
/ CENTER (ERIC) 

□/This document has been reproduced as 
received from the person or organization 
originating it. 
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Lesson 1: Writing to Qualify 

For Instance: Writing the GED Essay 

Some Background Information About the GED Writing Skills Test 
Needed: A Plan for Essay Writing 
"What Will I Write About?" 



• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 



PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE AND 
DISSEMINATE THIS MATERIAL HAS 
BEEN GRANTED BY 



Lesson 2: Being Sure #1: Of the Assignment 

Two Examples of Missing the Assignment 

Reading Comes Before Writing 

Using the Questions With a Different Assignment 

Assignment (look for patterns in the writing assignments given for the GED test) 
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Lesson 3: Being Sure # 2: Of Your Choices 
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Decide Whether the Assignment Says 
"Explain a Situation" or "Present a Point of View" 

Decide on the Personal Experience You Will Draw On 
Decide How to Use Suggestions 
Start Deciding on a Big Idea 

Assignment (practice describing personal experience and "big ideas" relating to GED writing 
assignments) 
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Lesson 4; Looking Back for a Moment 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Watching the Time 
Moving Ahead 
A Mechanical Method 

How the Big Idea and Supporting Points Are Related 
Assignment (practice writing supporting points) 



Lesson 5: First Paragraph as the Starting Point 

The Jobs of the First Paragraph 

Showing Your Thought 

Stating Your Big Idea 

Introducing Your Supporting Points 

Drawing the Reader into Your Writing 

Assignment (practice writing a first paragraph) 



Lesson 6: Paragraphs Two, Three, and Four 

The Job of Paragraphs Two, Three, and Four 
Going on to a New Paragraph 
Transition to a Fourth Paragraph 
Assignment (practice writing supporting paragraphs) 



Lesson 7: Ending the Essay 

Looking at Three Ineffective Endings 
What Might Work Better? 

If Nothing Else Works, Consider This 
Assignment (practice writing concluding paragraph) 



Lesson 8: Finishing Your Work 

Checklist: The Review Tool 
Take Time to Read 
Do What You Know is Right 
Keeping Within the Time Limit 
Assignment (develop a "mental checklist") 



Lesson 9: Some Highlights of the Process 

Practicing Under Test Conditions 
Assignment (practice writing a timed essay) 



Course Author 

Rodger Kemp is an instructional designer and curriculum developer for Mindquest, an online high school 
completion program in Bloomington, MN. His experience includes free lance writing, designing computer based 
and distance learning programs, and teaching (at all levels from elementary through graduate school). He holds a 
Master's degree in English and an A.B.D. from the University of Minnesota. If you have comments or questions 
about the course, please contact Rodger at kempr@superior.net. 
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Introduction 




Blankness 



I hate facing a blank sheet of paper that I'm supposed to write on. I hate even more facing a blank screen on my 
computer. That little marker sits there and blinks at me as if it's saying "Get going, get going, get going. " Or as if it's 
making fun of me, saying "You're not going to get started. You're not going to get started." 



Any number of writers have said something like this. The feelings probably come to nearly everyone who writes, 
even to experienced writers who write almost every day. And the feelings come to people who create other 
things, too: a painter facing a blank canvas, a muralist starting a new wall, a songwriter or composer looking at a 
fresh sheet, a cook with no recipes, a carver with an unformed chunk of wood. 

A blank page or screen shows that nothing has been put down yet. In that way, the page or screen is very real or 
actual. But the blankness also can stand in for deeper feelings: that we won't be able to get anything on the page 
(or screen, or canvas, etc.). A blank mind is even scarier than a blank page. 



^ Overcoming Blankness 

This course will give you ideas and strategies for overcoming the blankness you might feel when you have to 
write a short essay, for example as part of a GED examination, a school or work application, or other qualifying 
test. 

You won't necessarily use the exact ideas and strategies given in this course. You may have your own ideas and 
strategies. 

The big idea, however, is to have a strategy that works for you. And the fact is, most people don't have one. 



Mapping Out Your Writing 

Some of the work of writing a short essay is similar to making a map. Making a map includes staying within some 
boundaries or basic outline, selecting the details to show, and showing the details in some understandable way. 

You could, for example, start with a map showing only the outline of the state of Minnesota: 






This much tells a map reader "This is about Mirmesota." Considering the countless places that could be mapped, 
getting the outline specifies the possibilities a great deal. 



Additional information categories add more specification. Imagine that the map-maker wants to show some 
surface transportation possibilities in the state. Here's another version of the map, this time showing interstate 
highways in Mirmesota; 
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Railroads are another possible method of surface transportation. So here's version three of the map, this time 
adding railroad routes: 
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Water routes could be used for surface transportation, too. So here's a fourth version witli lakes and rivers shown: 




The strategy you’ll learn in this course is like these map-making steps. You'll decide on a big idea-similar to a 
maps outline-and fill it in with tliree supporting points. And you'll practice some techniques for clearly 
arranging what you decide to use. , ^ 



Going On 

In Lesson One you’ll get some background about essays used as tests. The lesson also introduces tlie main goals of 
the course. < ® 
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LESSON ONE: 



Writing to Qualify 



Each year in the United States approximately 15 percent of the people who finish high school graduate with a 
GED diploma. Every one of them had to pass the writing examination in order to graduate . 

Somewhere around 65 percent of GED graduates, along with thousands of other high school graduates, plan to go 
on to more schooling. Some colleges, universities, and trade schools require applicants to write an essay as part of 
the admission process; many more require a writing test to place students in beginning courses . 

Thousands of people apply for jobs or promotions each year. Many employers use an applicant’s statement or 
other piece of writing as part of the application . 

In each of these cases, people are showing whether they are qualified for something: qualified to get a GED 
diploma, enter a given school, take a particular kind of course, get a job, or earn a promotion. In each case, writing 
gets used to help decide whether a person is qualified. These are very special and very important kinds of writing. 

You might find that situations where you write to qualify for something share a few qualities or circumstances, 
such as these: 



• You're trying to qualify for something you really want; it means a lot to you. So the writing is more 
important than a single school assignment or report. 

• You're probably writing for a reader (or readers) that you don't know very well. Often you'll write for 
readers that you don't know at all and never see. 

• You're probably given a topic and other directions. This might be done strictly in writing and without any 
chance for you to ask questions. 

• You might have time or length requirements, or both. 




For Instance: Writing the GED Essay 



All of the four points listed above apply to the essay part of your GED writing exam. You obviously want to pass 
the exam and earn your diploma; it’s important to you. You don't know who will read your essay. (Later you'll 
read about how the essays get a score, which will give you a little to go on.) You will be given a topic to write 
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about or a couple of topics to choose from; you won't pick your own topic. You will be given to 45 minutes to do 
the entire essay and told to make it at least 200 words long. 



^ Some Background Information About the GED Writing Skills Test 

The Writing Skills Test includes two parts and the essay is Part 2. Part 1 , like all of the other GED examinations, is 
a set of multiple choice questions, in this case 55 of them. Questions are about equally divided among three kinds 
of problems: content errors caused by sentence structure mistakes, use of words and word forms, and mechanics 
such as capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. You will have up to 75 minutes for Part 1. 

In Part 2 you will respond in writing to a situation or issue. Situations or issues are ones that adults will be 
familiar with; they don't require any special knowledge or experience. For instance, the topic might ask you to 
describe how you'd encourage a friend to finish school or give your opinion about whether kids should have the 
right to use any site on the Internet. Later in this course you'll see more specific examples and learn some 
techniques for planning how to write about them. You will have 45 minutes to complete Part 2. 

At least two trained readers will give your essay a score ranging from one to six (with no decimals or fractions 
allowed, only whole numbers). Those scores are added together, then added to the score for Part 1. The total is 
used to get your final score for the Writing Skills Test. The essay score and multiple choice score are always 
combined; they are never reported separately. The essay makes up about 35 percent of the combined score; the 
multiple choice accounts for the remaining 65 percent. 

A third person will read and score your essay if the first two readers disagree on your score by more than one 
point. (For instance if one scores it 6 and the other 4.) A formula is used to adjust for having three readers instead 
of two. 

This style of grading, in which the entire piece of writing gets just one score, is very similar to the familiar A, B, C, 
D, and F (or E). But when more than one reader is used, it's vital that they agree most of the time. To get reliable 
results, readers are trained in advance and regularly reminded of the standards to use. They're also told some 
things about what to look for and what to ignore. For instance, they're told to look for organization and to ignore 
handwriting. 

Other essay tests, especially ones for college placement, use the same basic approach as the GED; that is, they use 
two or more readers, train readers on what to look for and how to use the scoring scale, and assign a single topic. 




Needed: A Plan for Essay Writing 



If you're like most people who are preparing to take the GED Writing Skills test, you will do better if you have at 
least a general plan for writing the essay. This course is designed to teach you one plan that you can use. The plan 
involves a set of techniques, general enough to fit a variety of topics and specific enough to be useful, that will 
help you do these things: 



• Make the best use of the time you're given 

• Identify and understand the topic you're assigned to write about 

• Recognize what invitations or limits the assignment makes 

• Make decisions about how you will treat the topic 

• Choose main points and supporting details 



Draft and arrange your essay 
End your essay effectively 

Check and improve your work before running out of time 



v^ "What Will I Write About?" 

If you ask what you will write about in the GED essay, you might get any of several honest answers. One 
legitimate answer is you will write about the topic you're given in the test. Although that might sound obvious, 
it's still important. 

As one way to help you with that reality, throughout this course you'll find examples of what you might be 
assigned. Usually the examples will be at the end of a lesson. Getting some experience with possible topics should 
help you find out that you can write about them, at least after some practice and advice. It's worth a lot to go into 
the test with that confidence. 

So here's your first example of a topic assignment: 



Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend 
in school. What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents 
should change the television-watching habits of their children? 

And here's one more example: 



Computers have influenced many things about modern life. Describe some ways they have 
influenced your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. 

(Pay attention to how you first reacted to these examples because your reactions will be the topic in one of the 
assignments for this lesson.) 

The next lesson will give you some more answers to that basic question "What will I write about?" 




Assignment for Lesson 1 



N^ Part One 

You read about situations in which writing is used as one way to decide whether a person qualifies for a job, a 
diploma, school admission, or similar thing. 

Now write one paragraph (or more) telling about a specific experience of qualifying by doing . The doing can be 
writing or something else. Here are some examples: 



• Driving a car or truck with an examiner to qualify for a driver's license 

• Doing CPR (cardiopulmonary resuscitation) on a dummy to qualify for a certificate 

• Auditioning for a music group like a band or choir; auditioning for a part in a play 

• Demonstrating work to qualify for a job (such as taping sheet rock, preparing an omelet, using a computer 
program, cleaning a milking machine, backing a truck, and so on) 

• Trying out for a sport team 
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Use one of the examples or pick another situation. 

Write about something that you did or that you observed very closely. 

Describe the situation including who was involved, where and when it took place, what qualification was 
involved. Tell how the person (you or the person you observed) seemed to react to the situation. Explain how it 
turned out. 



N^ Part Two 

The reading gives you some information about how the GED essay is scored. Describe what you know about this, 
using your own words and examples. Give your opinion about the scoring. If you want to, tell about your 
reactions to the scoring process. 

"v^ Part Three 

Near the end of the reading you saw two examples of GED essay assignments. Think back to what the reading 
said about assignments not requiring any special knowledge. Write a paragraph giving and explaining your 
opinion on whether the sample assignments can be done without any special knowledge. 



"v^ Part Four 

Your GED Hit list 

Later in this course you’ll find suggestions for a schedule to use when writing the GED essay. The last part of that 
schedule is the time for going back over your work and making any improvements you find are needed. To make 
the most of the review and revise steps, it helps to know if you have some habits or uncertainties that interfere 
with your writing. 

So during this course, you'll try using a personal list of writing problems you want to solve or avoid. Even more to 
the point, think of this as a list of problems you promise yourself you will not have when you write your GED 
essay. For most people, this approach works best if it starts with getting the list written down and turning it into a 
mental list through regular use. 

Keeping Your List 

The general approach is simple enough: keep a list of the problems you, your teacher, and any other readers 
notice in the writing you do for this course. 

Someone taking this course might, for example, have written the sentence 



I should of been more careful when picking out a computer. 
To which a teacher might have responded 



Change this to "I should have been more careful 0" 



When talking, most English speakers would shorten up the combination should have into the contraction 
should*ve, which sounds as if it would be written should of But in writing, it needs to be either should have or 
should've. 

So should of/should have goes onto the list of things to check. Once it's on the list, the writer might remember 
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encountering the problem before. 

You and others who read your work may notice any number of problems. [You and others may notice strong 
points too. But for now, the list sticks to problems.] You might be in the habit of misspelling certain words or letter 
combinations, such as fourty instead of forty, becuase instead of because or ivieght instead of weight. Maybe you use 
sentences such as Gina had her baby girl in September my daughter was bom that month too, and had a teacher or other 
reader tell you it‘s a run-on sentence that has to be fixed. Maybe you have been told that too many of your 
sentences are very short and very simple or that many are too long and needlessly complicated. 

As you go along with the list, you might see some ways of organizing it into categories. Spelling is a category that 
almost everyone will use; most people have at least a few words that need checking. Punctuation is another 
category most people will use. So are capitalization, subject-verb agreement, and verb forms (such as different 
tenses). Vocabulary - questions of word meaning and shades of meaning - come along regularly in everyone’s 
writing, too. 

You get a good set of categories if you think over the material covered in the multiple choice part of the GED 
English exam. The test asks questions about all the categories just mentioned: spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and so on. 

Your teacher may have suggestions or directions for organizing your list. 

Making a Mental Checklist 

Toward the end of the course you will find a lesson devoted to going over your essay and making improvements 
before handing it in. Part of that work involves checking for the things you have on your list and taking care of 
any those mistakes. However, you can't take a written list with you into the exam, so you'll have to depend on 
what you know and remember. You will have to use a mental checklist. 

A mental checklist can work if you focus on your own list instead of trying to remember a huge list from a 
textbook, software program, or course. 

Start Your Own List Now 

Start by making a list of problems that you know you have with your writing. List words that you consistently 
misspell or other problems you or your teacher have noticed in the past. You'll be asked to go back to this list and 
add to it in several other lessons in this course. 
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LESSON TWO 

Being Sure #1: Of the Assignment 



Vou will want to be sure ? at least reasonably sure ? of a number of things as you do your GED essay. So the next 
parts of this course will take up those matters, beginning with the first thing you should do when you start 
working on your essay: get the assignment straight. 

If your essay doesn't actuaUy do the assignment, chances are it won’t get a good score no matter how 
understandable, interesting, and mechanically correct it is. Although that might seem harsh or unfair, readers do 
react that way; in fact, they are trained to react that way. 



Two Examples of Missing the Assignment 

Writers can miss the assignment in many different ways. To see two fairly common problems, let's use one of the 
sample assignments you read at the end of Lesson 1. It went like this: 

Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in school. 
What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents should change the 
television-watching habits of their children? 

Suppose that a writer started with these sentences and continued along the same path for the rest of the essay: 

Children couldn't possibly watch three hours of television for every hour they spend in school. 

Studies like these, probably made up by school teachers, say things that just defy common sense. 

Most kids probably spend at least five hours in school. That means they'd have to spend 15 hours 
watching television. When do they sleep? 

As you can tell, the writer doesn't think much of the kind of studies mentioned and attacks them vigorously. The 
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problem, of course, is that the assignment doesn't ask for an attack on the studies; it doesn't even ask for an 
opinion of them. Instead, it asks writers to accept what the studies say for the moment and then write responses to 
two questions. 

This writer is making the mistake of writing about the wrong things --which also means not writing about what 
is assigned. 

Now look at another sample, one starting with these sentences: 

Parents can do at least two things that will change a child's tv viewing for the better. One is to watch 
with the child some of the time. The other is to encourage other activities that replace time in front of 
the tube. 



Suppose this essay went on from here to explain how to watch with a child and what that might accomplish, then 
to describe a few ways to encourage other activities, and ended with a paragraph saying that a parent will be 
most influential by being an example instead of preaching. ' 

In many respects, this would be a strong essay. It uses a pattern that's easy to follow, makes its points directly, 
and its spelling, punctuation, and other mechanics are all right. 

But this essay doesn^t include anything about important consequences of watching a lot of television, and that 
was specifically asked for in the assignment. 



N/ Reading Comes Before Writing 

Read the assignment, more than once, before doing anything else. To get your reading focused, ask and answer 
these questions about the assignment: 



'✓Is any of this background information? 

'✓What words or phrases tell me what to do? (Words such as describe, compare, explain, think, 
tell, illustrate, show, define, support, and so on.) 

'✓Are there any hints or suggestions? 

'✓What choices or decisions do I have to make? 



Suppose these questions were asked of the assignment about television- watching, which, you remember, goes like 
this: 

Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in school. 
What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents should change the 
television-watching habits of their children? 

You might reasonably come up with answers like this: 

• The first sentence is backgroimd material. It's information I'm given to help raise the questions that come 
next. 

• There are two questions in the assignment. I have to write about both. 
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• Tm asked to think about consequences of kids watching tv three times as much as they go to school. Also 
asked to think of important consequences, not all consequences. 

• It asks whether I think parents should change tv watching habits of their kids. Again, one key word is 
think. 

• I have to choose which consequences to write about; I have to decide whether parents should try to change 
their children's tv watching. 

Using the Questions With a Different Assignment 

If the questions are actually useful, they should work with just about any writing assignment you can think of. So 
if the sample assignment — about tv viewing — gets changed in some important ways, the answers should be 
different too. Suppose you had this assignment: 

Some studies have said that children spend three hours watching television for every one hour they spend in 
school. Explain how that difference might be possible, taking into account the number of days kids can watch 
television and other factors. Give and support your opinion of studies such as these. 

These, you may remember, are the questions: 

'✓Is any of this background information? 

'✓What words or phrases tell me what to do? 

'✓Are there any hints or suggestions? 

'✓What choices or decisions do I have to make? 

You might come up with answers such as: 

• The first sentence is background. It gives me the starting point for the assignment. 

• Two words or phrases tell me what to do: explain and give and support your opinion 

• The last part of sentence 2 is a suggestion. It suggests I take into account the number of days kids can watch 
television. 

• I'll have to decide a few things. One is what is the assignment getting at when it suggests taking into 
account the number of days kids can watch tv. Another is what other factors I might explain. I'll also have 
to decide on my opinion of studies like these and what supports my opinion. 

The important point here is that the questions stay the same but the answers change, depending on the 
assignment . 




Assignment Patterns 



If you used the general questions on a bunch of essay assignments you'd soon start to see some things happening 
over and over. In other words, you'd start to see some pattern in how the assignments are put together even 
though they deal with different topics. 



For instance, the two assignments you read and wrote about at the end of Lesson 1 started with these sentences: 
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^✓Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in 
school. 

'✓Computers have influenced many things about modem life. 



Other assignments might start with sentences like these: 

'✓On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. 

'✓People born since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if current 
patterns continue. 

'✓Most people can remember times during their childhood when some adult was a very strong 
influence. 

Some parts of a pattern: You can expect GED essay assignments to have a background statement similar to 
these. Usually it will be the first sentence. Sometimes it will be more than one sentence. The background 
statement almost always introduces the basic topic you will work with in the essay. 



To see where an assignment goes from the background statement, look at what the two assignments at the end of 
Lesson 1 went on to say. The new material is in blue print. 

'✓Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in 
school. What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents should 
change the television-watching habits of their children? 

'✓Computers have influenced many things about modern life. Describe some ways they have 
influenced your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. 



You probably can imagine one or two ways that each of the other sample assignments would go along. 

'✓On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. Think of someone ? maybe you ? 
who's moved three times or more. Describe the moves and tell why they were made. Explain some 
of the most important changes the moves resulted in. 

'✓People born since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if current 
patterns continue. Think of someone ? maybe you ? who's changed jobs three times or more. Tell 
about at least three job changes and why each was made. Explain some of the most important results 
of the job changes. 

'✓Most people can remember times during their childhood when some adult was a very strong 
influence. Tell about a time when that happened to you. Or tell of a time when a child you know 
was strongly influenced by adult. 

Some more parts of the pattern: Expect GED essay topics to be set up as situations or problems you comment 
on. Almost always, you will be asked to use your own experience as the foundation. In general, you will 
explain a situation or give a point of view about a problem . 

Often, but not always, the assignment will give you some suggestion about how to handle the topic situation or 
problem. Now look at the same five assignments with a suggestion added to each of them. Suggestions are in red 
print. 



'✓Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in 
school. What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents should 
change the television-watching habits of their children? Most of the time it will be best if you write 
approximately the same amount about each question. 

'✓Computers have influenced many things about modern life. Describe some ways they have 
influenced your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. You might think of 
influences on your work, recreation, home life, and relationsliips. 

'✓On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. Think of someone ? maybe you ? 
who's moved three times or more. Describe the moves and tell why they were made. Explain some 
of the most important changes the moves resulted in. Don't worry if the moves didn't involve a great 
distance. Focus on what changed. 

'✓People born since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if current 
patterns continue. Think of someone ? maybe you ? who's changed jobs three times or more. Tell 
about at least three job changes why each was made. Explain some of the most important results of 
the job changes. You may find this easier if you focus on jobs that you've had for a relatively long 
time instead of on short-term, temporary ones. 

'✓Most people can remember times during their childhood when some adult was a very strong 
influence. Think of a time when that happened to you. Or think of a time when a child you know 
was strongly influenced by adult. Keep in mind that the influence might have been positive, 
negative, or mixed. 

Suggestions usually are meant to help you think of things to write about They give some hints or reminders. 
Even if you don't follow the suggestions, think them over. Sometimes that's exactly what the suggestion is 
there to accomplish: encourage your thoughts. 




Assignment for Lesson 2 



N^ Part One 

The reading said that GED essay assignments follow a pattern. They usually begin with a background statement 
introducing the topic. Next, they either tell the writer to explain a situation or give their point of view about a 
problem. And often they then make a suggestion to guide the writer. 

Try your hand at writing some assignments following this pattern. Be sure to include all three parts: 1) a 
background statement, 2) either a situation to be explained or a point of view to be given, and 3) a suggestion or 
more than one. 

Label the three parts, like this: 

Nearly everyone has been lost, one time or another. (Background introduction) Explain an experience you 
have had being lost. (Situation to be explained) 

You might think of how it happened, how you reacted, and how it turned out. (Suggestions) 

Write three assignments. 



v^Part Two 



Here are two writing assignments that follow the pattern of most GED essay assignments. The two look almost 
the same, but when you read them you will find important differences between them. 

Read the assignments carefully. Pick out two or more differences between them. Imagine that you have been 
given these assignments. In one or two paragraphs, explain what you would do differently to take care of the 
differences. 



Version One 

Recent surveys say that over 60 percent of American high school graduates go on to coUege or technical 
school, compared to 40 percent just 25 years ago. Explain what conditions have caused this increase. Use 
your experience, that of your family, and that of people you know to illustrate. 



Version Two 

Recent surveys say that over 60 percent of American high school graduates go on to college or technical 
school, compared to 40 percent just 25 years ago. Give your opinion about whether this trend is healthy 
and should continue. Think about both social and personal results of the trend. 
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LESSON THREE 

Being Sure # 2: Of Your Choices 

Doing the GED Essay presents many different choices and decisions for you to make. You've 
already met quite a few of them in Lesson 2, because as you think through what an assignment 
says you automatically start seeing choices and decisions coming along. You probably already 
can see that you'll have to decide whether you're being asked to explain a situation or present a 
point of view, to choose what personal experience you can draw on for your essay, decide 
whether to follow suggestions you're given, and choose examples to use. 

Many other choices will come up as well; things like deciding whether that little word should be 
spelled its or it's, how long your essay should be, how to word your first sentence, the order in 
which main ideas should come, whether you should write a clean copy after finishing the actual 
writing. All that and more. 

This lesson will look at some fundamental decisions writers face in the GED Essay; later le.ssons 
will go into them in more detail and preview some additional decisions too. 

Several of the decisions taken up in this lesson may seem closely related to the thinking you did 
in Lesson 2. That's by design. After thinking over what the assignment tells you to do, you're 
ready to make some decisions and move along. 

It's a good idea to start making notes about these decisions. They don't need to be elaborate; in 
fact, they probably should be brief because you have only 45 minutes to finish your essay. Still, 
making written notes will help you keep moving toward completion. 

Your decisions might come in a different sequence or overlap with others You might change one 
decision and find that means you have to change another one too. All of which is just fine. 



Decide Whether the Assignment Says 
"Explain a Situation" or "Present a Point of View" 
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As pointed out earlier, GED essay assignments usually can be sorted into two general types: 
explain a situation or present a point of view. And usually you won't have much trouble 
distinguishing one from the other. But even if it's easy to do, it is worthwhile to consciously, 
intentionally decide because it will make later steps go faster and better. One way to make the 
decision conscious and intentional is to ask yourself the question "Am I being asked to explain 
something or give my opinion about something?" After you answer that question, you're done 
with this basic decision and can move ahead confidently. 

If you are not sure of your answer, try checking out some key words that frequently get used in 
making assignments. The words describe or tell about are used in many assignments. But they're 
almost always used in combination with some other key words. For instance, you saw them 
combined with explain in three of the five sample assignments used in the last lesson: 

• Computers have influenced many things about modern life. Describe some ways they 
have influenced your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. 

• On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. Think of someone ? maybe 
you ? who's moved three times or more. Describe the moves and tell why they were made. 
Explain some of the most important changes the moves resulted in. 

• People born since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if 
current patterns continue. Think of someone ? maybe you ? who's changed jobs three times 
or more. Tell about at least three job changes why each was made. Explain some of the 
most important results of the job changes. 

Here are two assignments where describe is used with other key words: 

• It's said that children can learn from both success and failure. Describe one time that a 
child you know has learned from success and one time the same child has learned from 
failure . Give and support your opinion about whether the child learned ‘more from the 
success or from the failure. 

• It's said that children can learn from both success and failure. Describe at least one specific 
example of each; learning from a success and learning from a failure. Compare the major 
strength and weakness of each way of learning. 

^^Decide on the Personal Experience You Will Draw On 

In order to work at all, GED essay assignments have to be based on general topics. Topics must 
be ones that a reasonably well-educated adult, such as you, can be expected to know something 
about and understand. Put in other words, topics must depend on general knowledge, not on 
specialized information or experience. 

The challenge, then, is to recognize what experiences related to the topic you can draw on. 

Going back to one of the sample assignments, for instance, you would need to recognize a few 
experiences you've had with children and television viewing, which might include these: 
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• Times when you wanted to watch television but had to do something eise instead like 

work or study or take care of another person ° ^ ^ 

• Disagreements you've had with your own children over television watching 

• Seeing something on television you didn't want your children to see 

• Seeing someone respond to something on television in ways you don't like 

• Reading about "v-chips" or other technologies for controlling a television set 

• Listening to someone you respect criticize television programming 

• Imagining what it's like to be four years old and watch a story about a violent kidnapping 
. Thinking over how much your own spending is affected by television advertising 

experiences to use in your writing even thouvh HireJt ™agined can supply you with 
recall. You can try askirtg yourself the following n might be the fust you recognize and 

consider different kinds^of^nenc: miS tl“ 



What have 1 lived through and done myself that's connected to this topic? 
® What have 1 personally seen happen to other people? 

What have I read (or watched or listened to)? 

®Whal have I wondered, thought, or imagined? 



Someone who used these questions with the samnle , 

might have come up with some notes like those bX computers in Lesson 2 

life. Describe 

be very d1ffe7i7 ^ Program for analyzing engine performance. Used to 

2. At first ? thought I was too oW or not smart enough to use one 

' b7t't‘; woE^ CXpXz^d I'ist 



er|c 
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7. Engines have lots of sort of small computers in them now 

8. I've heard that before long we won't even notice how many computers there are around 
us; I wonder if that's anything like when gas engines or electric motors were new 



Decide How to Use Suggestions 



At their best, suggestions will give you some specific new ideas for what to write about. In other 
words, they'll come up with something you haven't thought of yet. 

But in almost all cases, they give you something to compare your list of experiences against. 
Take a look at the same assignment again ? the one about the influence of computers. The 
assignment makes this suggestion: 



You might think of influences on yourwork, recreation, home life, and relationships. 

In only a minute or two, you could check the eight notes listed above against the categories in 
the suggestion. For example, you could see that two items on the list might be about things at 
work, number 1 and number 7, and three might be things from home life: numbers 4, 5, and 6. 
So you could say that you're already following the suggestion. But you could also gel some new 
ideas by saying to yourself, "I already have two parts of the suggestion represented, work and 
home life. Now how about computer influences on recreation and relationships?" 



Reviewing the Notemaking So Far 

By this point in your writing process you have some notes covering these things: 

^What the basic job of the assignment involves, either explaining a situation or 
presenting a point of view. 

^Key words used in the assignment, especially those that tell you what to do, such as 
describe, tell about, explain, compare, support. 

<^Some of the personal experiences you can draw on when writing. 

<^How to use suggestions, if the assignment makes any. 




Start Deciding on a Big Idea 



Beginning with the next lesson you'll learn a series of steps to take as you put your essay on 
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paper. Those steps build on the thinking and decisions you've learned up to now. The actual 

writing also builds on one more decision, which you’re now ready to start working on; a big idea 
for your essay. ° ° 



We re cahing this simply a big idea, although it goes by many names. At other times and places 
you might have heard or read terms such as thesis, controlling idea, organizing idea, main idea, main 
point, central idea, or others that all mean pretty much the same thing. They all say or hint that a 
short essay, such as the one you’ll write for the GED, should have one general idea that ties 
together the whole piece, a general idea that unifies the essay. 



One way to think of the big idea goes like this; What would 
sentence or phrase to tell what your essay is all about? 



you say if you could use only one 



So imagine that some student writers have been asked that question about the sample 



Watching television hour after hour has turned most children into people who would 
rather watch things than do things. ^ ^ 

• Computers have influenced how I do my work, communicate with friends, and spend mv 

evenings. my 

• I have had to move six times during the past eight years, and I do mean I had to move 

• Every time my husband has changed jobs it has been heli for me and the kids. 

• Two years ago my oniy son got a new basketball coach and I think the boy is a better 

player and a better young man since then. ^ 

GED e^ay ““ P‘“ = well-organized 



^ Assignment for Lesson 3 
^PartOne 

As an important step in preparing to write, the lesson suggests you make a list of personal 
yTu“^™'^^ gav^e you four gt^ir^sls 



<^What have I lived through and done myself that's connected to this topic? 

What have I personally seen happen to other people? 

^>What have I read (or watched or listened to)? 



ERIC 
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i^What have I wondered, thought, or imagined? 



Here are three topics that might be used for an essay assignment: 

1 . Places sometimes are connected to personal feelings. One place might go along with 
feeling happy and safe; another place might be associated with feeling tense and insecure. 
Describe a place that you associate with some feeling. Explain how the association might 
have developed. The place might be a spot in the outdoors, a location in a city or town, or a 
room in a house or other building. 

2. Several states in the U.S. now prohibit young drivers from driving later at night through 
early morning hours, say 10:00pm until 5:00am. Give and support your opinion of laws 
like these. Consider results in addition to safety. 

3. Americans change jobs much more often than they used to, according to many kinds of 
evidence. Think of how often you have changed jobs during recent years. (Or think of 
someone you know well.) Explain the job changes and how the changes affected you. 

Count it as a job change if you stayed with the same employer but got different 
responsibilities. 

First, pick any two of these assignments. , 

For each of the two list five or more personal experiences you might be able to use when doing 
the assignment. In most cases, one or two sentences will be enough to describe the experience. 



"^ Fart Two 

At the end of the reading for Lesson 3 there's a short list of big ideas that could be used in a GED 
essay. Each big idea fits a different assignment. For instance, the first big idea fits an assignment 
about the effects of watching a lot of television. 

Here's that list of big ideas: 

• Watching television hour after hour has turned most children into people who would 
rather watch things than do things. 

• Computers have influenced how I do my work, communicate with friends, and spend my 
evenings. 

• I have had to move six times during the past eight years, and I do mean I had to move . 

• Every time my husband has changed jobs it has been hell for me and the kids. 

• Two years ago my only son got a new basketball coach and I think the boy is a better 
player and a better young man since then. 
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And here's a list of assignments: 



1 . Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they 
spend in school. What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you 
think parents should change the television-watching habits of their children? Most of the 
time it will be best if you write approximately the same amount about each question. 

2. Computers have influenced many things about modern life. Describe some ways they have 
influenced your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. You might think of 
influences on your work, recreation, home life, and relationships. 

3. On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. Think of someone ? maybe 
you ? who’s moved three times or more. Describe the moves and tell why they were made. 
Explain some of the most important changes the moves resulted in. Don't worry if the 
moves didn't involve a great distance. Focus on what changed. 

4. People born since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if 
current patterns continue. Think of someone ? maybe you ? who's changed jobs three times 
or more. Tell about at least three job changes why each was made. Explain some of the 
most important results of the job changes. You may find this easier if you focus on jobs that 
you've had for a relatively long time instead of on short-term, temporary ones 

5. Most people can remember times during their childhood when some adult was a very 

strong influence. ^ 
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LESSON FOUR 

Looking Back for a Moment 

Before moving into some new topics, think back to what you've done already. You got some information about 
the GED essay including the general requirements, how it's scored, how long it is supposed to be, and how much 
time you're given to finish it. You were told that it's important to have a plan in mind for doing the essay and that 
this course will help you develop your plan. You saw a few sample assignments and in them noticed some 
features that are frequently used and some key words to be aware of. You were advised to read the assignment 
carefully and ask a few questions as you read. 

You were told it's a good idea to make notes for yourself while you read and think about the assignment, putting 
onto paper your decisions about what the assignment asks of you, what personal experiences you can draw on, 
how to use suggestions, and the big idea you'll use to organize and unify your essay. 

In Lesson 1 there's a list of things this course is designed to help you learn. As you read through it, you should be 
able to see that many things on this list already have been introduced: 

• Make the best use of the time you're given 

• Identify and understand the topic you're assigned to write about 

• Recognize what invitations or limits the assignment makes 

• Make decisions about how you will treat the topic 

• Choose main points and supporting details 

• Arrange your essay 

• End your essay effectively 

• Check and improve your work before running out of time 



Watching the Time 

So far the course has asked you to think about your essay and make some notes. It hasn't taken up writing the 
essay itself. In other words, so far the focus has been on preparing to write. 

How long should this preparation take? After all, you have only 45 minutes to finish the whole assignment and 
you certainly want to be smart about how to use your time. ( On the list above, the very first item is "Make the 
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best use of the time you're given.") 

Here's a suggestion based on the experience of GED students and their teachers: Give yourself at least five 
minutes to read the assignment, do your first thinking, and make your first notes. That's just over 10 percent of the 
total time you have. (For people who like more nearly exact information, it's 11.1 percent.) And even if you used 
10 minutes for aU this, you'd still have almost 80 percent of the time left. (If you used nine minutes, you'd have 
exactly 80 percent remaining.) 

So if you foUow this suggestion you wiU have approximately 35 to 40 minutes remaining after you've written your 
first notes. 



A Point to Memorize — #1 

Spend 5 to 10 minutes scoping out the assigtiment and makhig notes before you start 
to write. 




Moving Ahead 



The next four lessons deal with writing the first draft of your essay. After that there's one more lesson and it deals 
with the last steps such as revising and proofreading. 

You'U be working toward a first draft that has many of the qualities readers want to see in a GED essay, including 
these: 



• Responds to the assignment 

• Organized with a beginning, middle, and end 

• Uses a main idea and supports it 

• Is over 200 words long 

There are a few more qualities that readers want to see, and you'U take a look at them near the end of this course. 
But for now focus on these four. 

You've already looked at techniques that wiU help you respond to the assignment, beginning with the simple but 
crucial step of reading the assignment carefuUy and going on to make a set of notes. 

Now it's time to focus on steps that wiU help you with the rest of those qualities. 




A Mechanical Method 



During the late 1960s hundreds of students at one Minnesota high school learned what their teacher called "Mr. 
Martin's Mechanical Method for Writing a Five Paragraph Paper." The teacher, BiU Martin, gave this name to his 
version of an approach he'd learned when he was a college freshman. Like most good teachers, he wanted his 
students to know things and have skills that he himself knew and used. And because he was a gentle and 
genuinely modest man, Mr. Martin gave the approach a modest and self-effacing name. 

The system you are learning may not be identical to Mr. Martin's Mechanical Method, but it does try for similar 
results: a five paragraph paper tiiat is clearly organized. 
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V Overview of the Mechanical Method 



The method actually begins with what youVe already learned and practiced. You've been working on a 
procedure leading to some brief notes. Among other things, those notes will help you use to decide on: 

• a big idea that fits the assignment 

• three points supporting the big idea 

Other ways of expressing the same principle would be to say "Decide on a main idea and three supporting points" 
or "Develop a thesis statement and three supporting statements." As mentioned earlier, in this course we use "big 
idea" and "supporting points." 

With the big idea and three supporting points established, the Mechanical Methods says draft a five paragraph 
paper that goes like this: 



v^Give the main idea and introduce the three supporting points in the first paragraph 

V" Present and develop the first supporting point in paragraph two 

v^Do the same for one other supporting point in paragraph three 

V" And do the same the final supporting point in paragraph four 

v^End the essay in paragraph five 



Even though there are a few additional basic points and plenty of fine points to consider, this arrangement of the 
paragraphs is the most vital thing to remember about the Mechanical Method. Remember this and all the rest is 
much easier. 



! . APw 

Decide on your big ideaand three suppotfing pomts to use in the Mechanical Method 
for aFiveParagrapltEssay ; 



If you use the Mechanical Method reasonably well, your essay will have more of the qualities that readers want to 
see. The first paragraph will work as the beginning, the next three will serve as a middle, and the last will be an 
ending. Beginning, middle, and end might go by different names ? such as introduction, body, and conclusion ? 
but regardless of the words used to label them, having those three parts will make your essay work well. Putting a 
main idea and supporting points into words will ensure that they show up in your essay clearly, another quality 
readers look for. And if you write five paragraphs you're almost certainly going to use over 200 words. [Not 
coxmting this sentence and the brackets, this paragraph is 117 words, but with this sentence included it's 139 
words.] 

V' How the Big Idea and Supporting Points Are Related 

During the rest of this course you'll have to think several times about big ideas and supporting points, so it might 
help to spend some time right now getting them straight. One crucial matter is simply that they should be related. 
That is, each thing you call a supporting point should be related to the big idea. Then the question comes up: How 
are they related? 

To get a glimpse of different relationships, suppose you read an essay that started with this paragraph: 



Pain comes from many sources and takes many forms. Every year almost half of all Americans seek 
treatment for pain, for everything from a finger cut to chronic disease. Of course people want and need 
safe, successful treatment. That usually will be a combination of attitude, medication, and therapy. 

Using the Mechanical Method, you could imagine this essay going ahead to three paragraphs, one each about 
attitude, medication, and therapy. You also might imagine a final paragraph that says something more about 
combinations of them. If you had to identify them from this paragraph alone, you'd probably say the big idea has 
something to do with recognizing good pain treatment and the supporting points identify three aspects of 
treatment: attitude, medication, and therapy. [For the record, the paragraph uses 49 words, so if the other 
paragraphs are about the same, the essay would be plenty long for the GED.] 

The paragraph sets this up when it gives three qualities or characteristics of safe, successful treatment. Each 
quality is one part of the whole treatment. All kinds of writing deals with parts and wholes. 

Corn tortillas are essential in a lot of Mexican and Central American cooking. To make authentic 
ones you have to use the right ingredients, know how to mix and shape them, and know how to 
cook them. With those basics, you can make fresh, delicious tortillas. 

From this start, you can imagine paragraphs about ingredients, mixing and shaping, and cooking, three parts of 
the whole business of making tortillas. 

A big idea and its supporting points can be related in ways other than whole and parts. The following sentences 
set up a slightly different relationship. 

Some people overcome terrible hardships they knew as children and become kind, reliable 
adults. I can say that about several members of my own family. I also can say all those folks, 
while they were young, had at least one adult who really helped them along. 

You can imagine this one going on to separate paragraphs about each of the several family members the 
introduction mentions. (If the essay follows the Mechanical Method, it would deal with three different people.) 
What's the big idea here? The importance of children having a helpful adult in their lives. The supporting points 
are examples of the main idea, which is one of the most common and useful ways of all. 

The next lesson will show you more ways of connecting big ideas and supporting points and give some other 
suggestions about writing effective first paragraphs. 



Assignment for Lesson 4 



VPart One 



Ask someone you trust to cooperate with you in this part of the assignment. In conversation, explain the 
Mechanical Method to that person and write a short report about the experience. 

Before giving your explanation, make a few notes listing the basic points you want to include and the order in 
which you will cover them. You might also make notes telling yourself what problems you expect. 

Write a paragraph or two, covering these points: 

♦ Who you spoke to 

♦ What basic points you decided to cover 

♦ Any difficulties you expected to have 
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• How the explanation went 

• What you*d do differently if you explained the Mechanical Method to someone else 

N/ Part Two 

In Part Two the assignment for Lesson 3 you wrote a big idea for five different essay topics. These are the topics 
you wrote about: 

1 . Studies say that most children spend three hours watching television for every hour they spend in school. 
What do you think are important consequences of this pattern? Do you think parents should change the 
television- watching habits of their children? Most of the time it will be best if you write approximately the 
same amount about each question. 

2. Computers have influenced many things about modem life. Describe some ways they have influenced 
your life. Explain how you have reacted to these influences. You might think of influences on your work, 
recreation, home life, and relationships. 

3. On the average, an American family moves every 4.5 years. Think of someone - maybe you - who’s moved 
three times or more. Describe the moves and tell why they were made. Explain some of the most important 
changes the moves resulted in. Don’t worry if the moves didn't involve a great distance. Focus on what 
changed. 

4. People bom since 1970 will change jobs at least six times during their working lives, if current patterns 
continue. Think of someone - maybe you - who's changed jobs three times or more. Tell about at least three 
job changes why each was made. Explain some of the most important results of the job changes. You may 
find this easier if you focus on jobs that you've had for a relatively long time instead of on short-term, 
temporary ones. 

5 . Most people can remember times during their childhood when some adult was a very strong influence. 
Think of a time when that happened to you. Or think of a time when a child you know was strongly 
influenced by adult. Keep in mind that the influence might have been positive, negative, or mixed. 

Go back to your last version of Assignment 3. Find the big ideas you wrote. 

For each big idea, write three things you might use as supporting points. 



Suppose you used the following sentence as your big idea for #4 above: 



My jobs changes feel like a roller coaster because they go up and down so often. 



You might use these three examples as supporting points: 

Moving up to night manager from assistant manager 

Going from night manager back to counter work at another place after the first place 
went out of business 

Moving up to assistant manager after three months of counter work 
Clearly label each big idea and its supporting points. 
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LESSON FIVE 

First Paragraph as the Starting Point 

The first point you memorized about the Mechanical Method says to spend five to ten minutes thinking over the 
assignment and making notes before starting to write. When you do that it means you have already been working 
on your essay before starting to write the first version. 

But a reader doesn't directly see you thinking and doesn't see your notes; a reader sees only your essay. And the 
first thing a reader sees is the beginning of your essay. That makes the beginning crucial, for it is where a reader 
starts with your work. We have all been told, one way or another, how important it is to get off to a good start in 
the things we do. Advice-givers tell us "First impressions are lasting impressions." Job advisers tell us "You start 
communicating the moment you walk in the door." Coaches urge athletes to "Start well and play your game." 
Music directors rehearse performers to "Use a good attack" on a piece. The same general idea applies to writing a 
GED essay. 

In long piece of writing, the beginning might be very long: two or more paragraphs in a published essay, several 
pages in a long essay, or even one or more chapters in a book. But in the Mechanical Method's five paragraph 
GED essay, the first paragraph does the beginning work. All the other paragraphs are related but have different 
jobs. 




The Jobs of the First Paragraph 



To get slightly more specific, the first paragraph will get your essay off to a good start if it 
v^Shows how you are thinking of the assigned topic 
v^Gives your big idea 
'✓Introduces your supporting points 
'✓Draws the reader into yoiu* writing 



This asks a lot of just one paragraph, which after all may be only a few sentences long. One thing that makes this 
all possible is that a single sentence might ? and usually will ? contribute to more than one of the jobs. Everything 
you write shows a reader how and what you are thinking. Everything has some effect on the reader, preferably a 
positive effect. But individual words, phrases, and sentences may work at more than one job at a time. For 
instance, how the big idea is expressed will show much about how you're thinking of the topic and often will get 
your reader interested in your essay too. What you use as supporting points also shows your take on the topic and 
may be interesting to the reader as well. It is not necessary to have one sentence assigned to each job; in fact, that 
approach usually isn't a very good one. 
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The sample paragraphs you saw in the last lesson show some of this more-than-one-thing-at-a-time quality. 

Here's one of them. 

Pain comes from many sources and takes many forms. Every year almost half of all Americans seek 
treatment for pain, for everything from a finger cut to chronic disease. Of course people want and need 
safe, successful treatment. That usually will be a combination of attitude, medication, and therapy. 

The first two sentences help draw the reader into the essay and start to show how the writer thinks about the 
topic. The third sentence is the big idea, but it also shows more of the writer's thinking: people both want and 
need treatment ? treatment should be both safe and successful. The last sentence sets up attitude, medication, and 
therapy as aspects that will be written about later but also shows the writer thinks they usually come in 
combinations. 

Similar things can be said about this short paragraph: 

Corn tortillas are essential in a lot of Mexican and Central American cooking. To make authentic ones 
you have to use the right ingredients, know how to mix and shape them, and know how to cook them. 
With those basics, you can make fresh, delicious tortillas. 

The first sentence seems devoted to introducing the topic and attracting the reader's attention, but it also shows 
that the writer knows where corn tortillas are most common. The second sentence sets up ingredients, mixing and 
shaping, and cooking as the three aspects that will come up later. The third sentence is the big idea: that with a 
few basics you can make corn tortillas. But it also uses the words fresh and delicious to attract the reader and to 
help show that the writer thinks good tortillas are worth a little effort. 

Showing Your Thought 

Just a few paragraphs back you read the sentence Everything you write shows a reader how and what you are 
thinking. It's nearly impossible to make separate suggestions about how to show your thought in writing because, 
as that sentence points out, everything shows. In different words and from a slightly different point of view, 
readers may use anything about your writing to understand or judge your thinking. 

But it's important to remember that the people who read GED essays are specially trained to look for qualities like 
stating a main idea and using supporting points. These are qualities of writing; they're also qualities of thinking. 

Stating Your Big Idea 

Somewhere in the first paragraph you should have a sentence or two that puts your big idea into words. Beyond 
that, you have plenty of choices among places to put the big idea and ways of wording it. 

The big idea might be put in the very first sentence of the first paragraph, tike this: 

Computers have had a huge influence on my life. Their use in gas engines has changed how I do my work. 
They've given me new ways to communicate with my family and friends. Online sources have added to the 
places I can find information. 

With a couple of modifications, the same big idea could go at the end of the first paragraph, tike this: 

I work on gas engines for a living and most of them have computers. Connected computers allow me to use 
e-mail and other kinds of communication. On the Internet I can get information from places all over the 
world. All in all, computers have had a huge influence on my life. 

In other forms, the big idea could even go near the middle of the first paragraph, although that's not so common 
as first or last. 
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Computers have brought about new gas engines and engine analyzers, e-mail, cell phones, and the World 
Wide Web. As a result, computers have had a huge influence on me. They've influenced how I make a 
living, communicate with other people, and get information. 

[ Although they are short, all of these three examples are in the right neighborhood for a five-paragraph essay 
over 200 words long. The first example is 44 words, the second 51, and the last 43. ] 

As you can see, the big idea is worded differently in each version. In part, that's because of where they come in 
the paragraph and how one sentence fits with others. When it comes first, the sentence usually just states the big 
idea. When it comes last, the sentence usually sums up what has come before, as with the words "All in all O" in 
the second example. When it comes in the middle, the sentence usually will make some kind of connection to 
what comes before, after, or both. 

The sentence(s) stating the big idea often will use a key word, words, or phrase. "All in all O" signals adding 
things together or summing up. In the second example above, it's the adding up of all the computer applications 
that the writer mentioned in the first sentence. "As a result O" signals showing how or why something happened. 
In the third example, "As a result O" suggests that the things mentioned in sentence one have caused changes in 
the writer's life. 

Key words and phrases can signal many, many different ways of thinking about a big idea. Writing "No matter 
what you've heard O " or "Despite common opinion O" clearly signals the essay is going to deal with something 
contrary to popular belief. Using "Most important of all O " or "Above all else O " signals dealing with something 
the writer sees as standing out among several other parts or possibilities. "On the other hand O " signals 
something different or maybe exactly opposite another one. 

Key words and phrases can help a reader follow your thoughts and your organization. For instance, using the 
name "Mechanical Method" for the techniques taught in this course might help students remember that there are 
definite structures and steps involved: think over and make notes before writing, plan on five paragraphs, have 
the first paragraph give the big idea and three supporting points for it, and so on. 



N/ Introducing Your Supporting Points 

In the first paragraph you can do at least two things with your supporting points. First, introduce them to the 
reader and second, put them in the order you'll use later. Use this paragraph as an example again: 

Computers have brought about new gas engines and engine analyzers, e-mail, cell phones, and the World 
Wide Web. As a result, computers have had a huge influence on me. They've influenced how I make a 
living, communicate with other people, and get information. 

This operving looks like the essay wiQ go on to say something about computer influences on the writer's job (which 
may be an auto or truck mechanic), the writer's ways of communicating with other people, and how the writer 
gets information. And it looks like the job stuff will come first, followed by communication and information 
gathering. One, two, three. Mechanical. 

Although this order is mechanical, there also are choices involved because, quite obviously, those three 
supporting points (job, communicating, information gathering) can come in any order the writer wants them. A 
useful question comes up then: When would one order be better than another? As usual, there's no single answer 
to that question. It depends on what the writer thinks of the topic and wants the reader to notice. 

If the writer thinks one supporting point is strongest and most important, it probably should come first. First is 
considered the strongest position in most essays, based on what readers remember and respond to. In the example 
above, if influences on the job seem the most important, that should come first. 

If the writer thinks the three supporting points fall into a pretty clear one, two, three order of strength or 
importance, they should come in that order in the essay. In the example, if the writer thinks information gathering 
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is the most important thing that's been influenced, job second, and communications third, that should be the 
order. This is an easy arrangement for readers to follow, partly because it directly reflects the writer’s thinking. 

If two of the supporting points seem about equally important and one less important, the least important should 
go in the middle. In the example, if the writer thinks influences on communications and information gathering are 
both strong, and that influences on the job are not as strong, the job stuff should go in the middle. From the point 
of view of what readers remember and react to, first is the strongest position, last is the next strongest, and the 
middle is weakest. 

Sometimes the supporting points need to be arranged according to something other than importance, though. 
Suppose the writer of the example about computers thought about his or her experience this way: First I had to 
learn to use computer technology at work because so many engines use them, engine analyzers became standard, and locating 
parts became a computer operation. Then I found myself using computers for getting other information besides work stuff. 
Before long I discovered the advantages of e-mail and other electronic communication. In this pattern of thinking, the 
chronological order ? the time sequence in which things happened ? is vitaUy important. The points should follow 
that order. 



A Point to Memorize — #3 

Decide on the order you iuant io use for the three supporting points. 
Put them in that order in paragraph one. 



V Drawing the Reader into Your Writinjg 

Student writers often are told to keep in mind their readers, which is good general advice. In most cases students 
know, at least somewhat, the people who will read their work: a teacher, other students, or maybe a teaching 
assistant. A writer can use this knowledge to pick examples, wording, and ideas that will connect with readers. 

But in writing a GED essay, you do not know the readers. Keeping them in mind turns into a special situation. 
You can use what you do know about readers, and you can make some informed guesses too. You know that 
readers are trained to do GED work and that the training teUs them to look for an understanding of the assigned 
topic, for use of a main idea and supporting points, and for standard spelling, punctuation, and usage. You can 
probably assume that the reader is a coUege graduate (maybe with more than one degree), has some teaching 
experience, and reads quite a bit. 

Research about GED essay scoring says that a reader usually spends three to four minutes reaching a decision, so 
your best bet is to focus on what readers are trained to look for and not worry about how dramatic or original 
your essay is. You will draw in these trained readers if your writing has the qualities they are trained to look for. 




Assignment for Lesson 5 



V Part One 

In the last assignment, for Lesson 4, you came up with a big idea and three supporting points for five essay topics. 

Now pick what you did for three of those topics. Pick the ones you feel most confident of or are most 
interested in. 

Write a first paragraph for each of them. Keep in mind what general jobs a first paragraph should do: 



'✓Shows how you are thinking of the assigned topic 



'✓Gives your big idea 
'✓Introduces your supporting points 
'✓Draws the reader into your writing 

If you want to, change the big idea or supporting points. But if you do that, clearly label the new version so your 
teacher will notice it. 



N/ Part Two 

Now take each of the paragraphs you wrote for Part One and label the big idea and the three supporting 
points. Use some very clear kind of visual aid for the labels, such as these: 

[The big idea is in the next sentence] ? Brackets plus color 
The big idea is in the next sentence ? Contrasting color 
The big idea is in the next sentence ? Bold and italic 
The big idea is in the next sentence ? Bold and underlined 



Your paragraph should look something like this after you have labeled the big idea: 

Computers have brought about new gas engines and engine analyzers, e-mail, cell phones, and the World 
Wide Web. [The big idea is in the next sentence] As a result, computers have had a huge influence on me. 
They've influenced how I make a living, communicate with other people, and get information. 



"v^ Part Three 

Remember the GED hitlist you started in Lesson 1? It's time to take a look at that list again. Either send the list to 
your teacher through e-mail or sit down with your teacher and go over the list. Ask your teacher to suggest other 
things to add to your list of problems you promise yourself you will not have when you write your GED essay. 




LESSON SIX 

Paragraphs Two, Three, and Four 

Even though you are now well past the halfway point in this course, the course has specifically covered only the 
preparations for writing and the first paragraph of the Mechanical Method's five paragraph essay. However, 
there's a reason for this arrangement: if you're like most writers, getting started is the hardest part. Put in a more 
positive way, once you get started the rest goes along more easily. 

Put into the words of the Mechanical Method, after you get the first paragraph worked out, you have a good start 
on the next three. That's because in the process of writing paragraph one you decided what the next three 
paragraphs will be about and the order in which they'll come. 



The Job of Paragraphs Two, Three, and Four 



The next three paragraphs have two jobs that they share with everything in the essay: showing how you are 
thinking and drawing the reader into your work. At the same time, each of them has the crucial job of developing 
one supporting point. 



The key idea here comes in the word "developing." What does ? or what may ? "developing" include? To get at 
some answers, look at one of the paragraphs used in Lesson 5 but now followed by a second paragraph: 

Computers have had a huge influence on my life. Their use in gas engines has changed how I do my work. 
They've given me new ways to communicate with my family and friends. Online sources have added to the 
places I can find information. 



When I started working as a car and truck mechanic, almost 20 years ago, most engines still had 
carburetors for mixing fuel and used mechanical points in distributors. Back then doing an engine tune-up 
meant using a timing light and doing lots of listening. Now engines use fuel injection systems worked by 
small computers and electronic ignitions. So today tuning an engine means using an analyzer, a computer 
really, that monitors several things at a time. I've had to learn to use the analyzers, how to replace 
electronic components, and how to explain these things to customers. 



[ Just so you can keep track of how this essay is going along, the first two paragraphs add up to 141 words. At this 
rate, the finished version will be plenty long for a GED essay.] 

The added paragraph tells more about the supporting point. It's similar to what you might do if you were talking 
with another person instead of writing. Your listener might say, "TeU me more," and you'd go right ahead to do 
that. 



Clearly, telling more is not just repeating what's already been written or said. It would kill a conversation if you 
repeated yourself every time someone asked to hear more. Likewise, it can kiU a piece of writing. Telling more 
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means adding. This process of adding sometimes gets called expanding or elaborating, as in the phrases "expanding 
on a point" or "elaborating a point." 

In the example the second paragraph adds quite a few things to the basic point that computers have changed the 
writer's work. For one thing, the first sentence shows that the writer is a car and truck mechanic and has been for 
almost 20 years. In turn, mentioning the approximately 20 year career gives a time context for what the writer 
describes. The first sentence also mentions now-old-fashioned carburetors and distributor points and sets up the 
next three sentences, which give a short series of details about how doing engine tune-ups have changed. The last 
sentence mentions three things the writer has had to learn, the last one involving communication with customers. 

The second paragraph does much of its work by adding details and examples. Details about the writer's job get 
added; examples of computer applications in gas engines are added as well. The details and examples add a great 
deal to this short paragraph and the whole essay. No wonder, then, that teachers so often tell students to use 
details and to provide examples. 

The quality of details and examples is important too. One important quality is relevance, meaning that details and 
examples clearly related to the point. It's the quality people mean when the say "Stick to the point." And of course, 
that's another comment that teachers often make. 

The opposite of relevance is irrelevance, which means unrelated to the point. A detail may be true but not 
relevant. For example if the sample second paragraph had the sentence Vve had the same boss for all the years Vve 
worked, and obviously we get along all right, a reasonable reader would ask "What does that have to do with how 
computers have influenced your life?" 



A Point to Memorize — #4 . V 

In each paragraph about a: supporting point, use relevant details or examples. 
Most of the time, use three to jive of them, K > v 



V Going on to a New Paragraph 

By now you undoubtedly have the Mechanical Method's idea in your mind: paragraph three develops ? that is, it 
adds to or expands or elaborates ? the second supporting point. 

In the sample essay, the second supporting point is that computers have given the writer new ways to 
communicate with family and friends. So a third paragraph could go like this: 

After getting used to computers at work I found out there were plenty of ways to use them for personal 
reasons too. I learned to use a word processor, which was nice for me because my handwriting is almost 
impossible to read. That made it much easier to exchange letters with my brother who lives in Seattle and 
my sister in Portland. Now all three of us use e-mail, so it's even easier. I've been sending e-mail birthday 
notes to about 15 different people, some family members and some friends. I know I could do my own Web 
page because I helped set up the one at work, but decided not to. They're too impersonal for me. 

[This paragraph adds 117 words to the essay, so now the total is 258 words. The essay already meets the 
assignment for length.] 

The first sentence in this paragraph uses a special little touch that helps the essay flow along. The sentence makes 
a brief reference back to the second paragraph ? which is about using computers at work ? and another reference 
to what is coming up in the rest of the third paragraph ? which is about using computers for personal 
communication. In other words, the sentence helps make the transition from paragraph two to paragraph three. 
Transitions help move from one point to another, but at the same time show how the points are connected. The 



paragraph could go without the first sentence, but the shift from the preceding one would seem much more 
abrupt or even disconnected. 



Transition to a Fourth Paragraph 

Because experience at work seems to be how the writer got started using computers and was mentioned in both 
paragraph two and paragraph three, another reference to that might make a good transition into number four. For 
instance the following paragraph starts with a reference to computer data bases used on the job, the general topic 
of paragraph two. The sentence also mentions the Internet, which was written about in paragraph three. 

Other experience on the job introduced me to using computer data bases, some on our own system and 
some on the Internet. Our parts inventory is all on computer now, for instance. After getting my own 
Internet service I started to use online sources for information about gardening, fishing, and Korean War 
history, which are my main interests. I also use online information to plan travel routes, make campground 
reservations, and get weather forecasts. 

[With this paragraph added, the essay now has 332 words.] 

As usual, details and examples are used to develop the point. The writer mentions getting online information for 
three personal interests (gardening, fishing, and Korean War history) and for three more purposes (travel routes, 
campground reservations, and weather forecasts). 

Now there’s only one more paragraph to go, and that's the topic of the next lesson. 




Assignment for Lesson 6 



You probably have seen the pattern developing in the last few assignments. In Assignment 3 you wrote five big 
ideas, and since then each assignment has added some step in the Mechanical Method. You wrote supporting 
points for five essay topics, and then you wrote first paragraphs for three of those. 



N/^ Part One 

Now it's time to write paragraphs that develop a supporting point. Remember that the reading told you to use 
relevant details or examples for each supporting point; the reading suggested using three to five of them in a 
paragraph. 

Pick any two the three beginning paragraphs you wrote in Assignment Five. 

Decide on the relevant details or examples you will use for each supporting point in one of the essays. 

Then write a paragraph for each of those supporting points. 

Then decide on the details or examples and write the paragraphs for the second essay. 

[ As you can see, you'll write a total of six new paragraphs. After finishing this assignment, you will have two 
essays going and will have four paragraphs done for each of them. ] 



N^ Part Two 

During the course you've come across four different boxes labeled "A Point to Memorize." 
List the four points. Quote them exactly. 
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Try writing out the points from memory or telling them to another person, also from memory. 

Write a paragraph reporting how well you're doing with memorizing the points. Explain your plan for 
finishing the memorization. 
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LESSON SEVEN 

Ending the Essay 



For almost everyone it takes careful work to end a piece of writing effectively; for some people writing an ending 
turns into a big problem. All this applies to writing the GED essay where several aspects, usually in combinations, 
can complicate decisions about how or even when to end. 

For one thing, there is a time limit for working on the essay. Getting stuck at any point along the way can cause 
trouble, but getting stuck on an ending can be especially frustrating. To see how the time limit might work out, 
suppose a writer used this time schedule for the 45 minutes allowed: 



'✓Part 1: Read and think over the assignment; make notes ? 5 to 10 minutes 
'✓Part 2: Write the first draft of the entire essay ? 20 to 25 minutes 
'✓Part 3: Review, proofread, revise, and finish ? 10 to 15 minutes 



Obviously, there has to be some give-and-take within this schedule. If the writer takes the maximum for parts one 
and two, there will be only 10 minutes for the last part. But this time plan could work well for most writers. 

The point here is that getting stuck on drafting the last paragraph for an extra five minutes would leave very little 
time for the important last steps in part three. 

Another aspect, closely related to the time limit, is that the GED essay is a short piece of writing. Because of that, 
some of the traditional advice about how to end an essay just doesn't make a lot of sense. For instance, writers 
often are advised to summarize or restate their main points in a conclusion. But most GED essays will be two, 
perhaps three handwritten pages long and won't need a full summary or restatement. As mentioned earlier, 
readers spend only five minutes or so with an essay, hardly long enough to forget main points. 

Then too, many people come up with new thoughts ? sometimes very unexpected ones ? as they write and add 
them at the end. Although new thoughts are often welcome, when they come at the end they can take an essay off 
on a new, unexplored path. 



Looking at Three Ineffective Endings 
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To see examples of ineffective endings, recall the sample essay used in the last two lessons. At the end of Lesson 6, 
the sample first draft was through paragraph four: 



Computers have had a huge influence on my life. Their use in gas engines has changed how 1 do my 
work. They've given me new ways to communicate with my family and friends. Online sources have 
added to the places 1 can find information. 

When 1 started working as a car and truck mechanic, almost 20 years ago, most engines still had 
carburetors for mixing fuel and used mechanical points in distributors. Back then doing an engine 
tune-up meant using a timing light and doing lots of listening. Now engines use fuel injection 
systems worked by small computers and electronic ignitions. So today tuning an engine means 
using an analyzer, a computer reaUy, that monitors several things at a time. I've had to learn to use 
the analyzers, how to replace electronic components, and how to explain these things to customers. 

After getting used to computers at work 1 found out there were plenty of ways to use them for 
personal reasons too. 1 learned to use a word processor, which was nice for me because my 
handwriting is almost impossible to read. That made it much easier to exchange letters with my 
brother who lives in Seattle and my sister in Portland. Now aU three of us use e-mail, so it's even 
easier. I've been sending e-mail birthday notes to about 15 different people, some family members 
and some friends. 1 know 1 could do my own Web page because 1 helped set up the one at work, but 
decided not to. They're too impersonal for me. 

Other experience on the job introduced me to using computer data bases, some on our own system 
and some on the Internet. Our parts inventory is aU on computer now, for instance. After getting my 
own Internet service 1 started to use orUine sources for information about gardening, fishing, and 
Korean War history, which are my main interests. 1 also use orUine information to plan travel routes, 
make campground reservations, and get weather forecasts. 

Now look at a not-very-effective concluding paragraph, one that restates points from earlier in the essay and with 
some unnecessary words. 

In conclusion. I've pointed out that computers have influenced three different parts of my life. I do my job 
differently, I communicate with my family and friends using computers, and I get information from new 
sources. I have given examples of each of those influences. 

Using "In conclusion" doesn't add much to the paragraph; neither does telling the reader "I have given examples 
of each of those influences." 

Another closing paragraph, also not effective, takes the essay off in a new direction. It might be a very interesting 
or important one. But the essay won't go any farther in that direction simply because it is at the end, so the new 
thought just confuses or tantalizes a reader. 

Learning new things reaUy builds my self-image. There was a time when I didn't think I could learn much. 
But my experience with computers has changed all that. 

This ending might make an effective opening to an essay about building self-confidence through learning new 
things. (In fact, some experienced writers routinely look at the last part of a first draft for ideas about reorganizing 
a piece of writing. The GED essay's time limit doesn't allow for big reorganization of the first draft, but you might 
want to remember this technique and try it in some other writing.) 

The next ending paragraph illustrates another ineffective approach that some people use when writing an essay 
test ? the GED essay, for instance. 

I'm not sure if this is what you were looking for, but it's the best I could do in the time I had. I don't do 
much writing, so it takes me a long time. If I had more time I would have written about some ways that 
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computers have made my life miserable too. 

This ending combines apology, new thoughts about the topic, and maybe some complaint about the time limit. 
The apology isn't needed at all. GED readers know about the time limit, that writers do the best they can, and that 
most people don't write very often. In addition, the apology doesn't go very well with the rest of the essay, which 
seems confident and clear. And of course, the additional and interesting idea ? some ways that computers can 
make life miserable ? has to go undeveloped at this point. 



What Might Work Better? 

The most important rule for ending your GED essay is much like the traditional rule for medical care: first, do no 
harm. If you have written four good paragraphs that introduce a main idea and develop three supporting points, 
don't mess them up with an ineffective final paragraph. 

For the GED essay, a short, simple paragraph will do the job in almost all cases. It should be connected to what 
came before and also signal the end is here. 

It may be as short as one mature sentence that reminds the reader of the supporting points: 

Because of computers, I do my job differently, can use Internet services to stay in touch with my family and 
friends, and can get at new sources of information online. 

This sentence clearly gives the impression "This is all I have to say for now" as well as reviewing the supporting 
points. 

[Some teachers object to one sentence paragraphs, but GED essay readers won't mark down if the sentence works 
reasonably well.] 

A different final paragraph might use an unnoticed thread that runs through the essay, such as this: 

What I had to do at work got me started using computers. That experience helped me learn other uses. I 
look forward to learning even more. 

This paragraph points out a path the writer followed in learning to use computers, a path that started at his work 
place. And once again, the paragraph definitely has that feeling of "This is the end" about it. 

Including a sentence similar in meaning to "I look forward to learning even more" can be an effective way to end 
many GED essays. That's because many GED assignments deal with learning of some kind: learning how to do 
something, finding out something about other people or yourself, reaching a conclusion about some experience. 

So a writer often can honestly say "There's much more to learn about this" and a reader will accept that as a 
natural conclusion. The whole paragraph will have to connect to the rest of the essay, of course. 



N/ If Nothing Else Works, Consider This 

If you can't write a final paragraph that satisfies you after trying two or three possibilities, it might be best to go 
without one. Even though the Mechanical Method does say to use five paragraphs, that's not an unbreakable rule. 
The goal is to write an essay that earns a passing score and there are many legitimate ways to do that. And it's 
important to remember that the GED test does not require a specific number of paragraphs. 

If at least three of the following things are true for you, it's probably all right to go without a fifth paragraph: 

v'You're running short of time and might have less than ten minutes to go over your work before 
handing it in. 

'✓You feel satisfied that you have a big idea and supporting points clearly stated in paragraph one. 
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'✓You're satisfied that paragraphs two, three, and four do a good job of developing the supporting 
points. 



'✓You know that you usually can improve your work when you go back over it. 
The paragraphs seems connected to each other when you read them to yourself. 



Assignment for Lesson 7 
V Part One 

At this point you have two essays in progress. You've written four paragraphs for each of them, and you've 
probably made some revisions too. 

The next assignment is obvious: 

Write a final paragraph for each of the two essays. 

Keep in mind that a final paragraph for a test essay such as the GED should be short refer to the big idea and 
its supporting points^ and give the feeling "that's all for now." 

V Part Two 

The reading for the lesson warns against some ineffective ways to conclude an essay: 

• Repeating earlier sentences but adding unnecessary words 

• Adding a new idea that can't be developed 

• Apologizing for your work 

• Complaining about about the assignment 

Pick one of these four. 

Imagine that you're explaining the problem to someone you know. 

Write the explanation in one or two paragraphs. 

Try to use an example of the problem. 
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LESSON EIGHT 

Finishing Your Work 



In earlier lessons you've read the suggestion to spend a few minutes reviewing, proofreading, and revising the 
first version of your essay. Small improvements made before handing in your essay can add a lot. Exactly what 
improvements to make depends entirely on what the first version is like, but in general these end-of-the-job 
changes are finishing touches rather than basic construction. For convenience sake, think of these as revisions and 
corrections. 

When reviewing your GED essay, you need some frame of reference to help you out, and the best one is your own 
writing experience. Check your essay for the kinds of problems you know you have had in the past. Correct or 
avoid those problems before worrying about any others. 

That's exactly why you have been keeping track of the improvements and corrections your teacher has told you to 
make during the this course along with suggestions or directions you got from other readers. What you have 
learned from doing this gives you the basic ideas for reviewing and improving your essay. Additional ideas might 
occur to you if , as suggested earlier in the course, you keep in mind what the multiple choice part of the GED 
English examination tests deals with. Think of it this way: when you write the essay for Part 2 you should follow 
the standards implied by Part 1. 

Because the GED essay is written on the spot and as a test, some other practical matters become important 
including handwriting, arrangement on the page, and legibility. When you are writing something other than a 
test, you often will use a computer, which eliminates many of these problems. Word processing applications have 
tools that can cut down on spelling, mechanical, and even some usage or grammar problems, too. It can make 
quite a difference to work without these tools, as you will in the GED exam. But even without them, you will want 
to end up with an essay that's as clear and legible as possible. 

GED readers are told that difficult-to-read handwriting and messy appearance should not be taken into account 
when scoring an essay, so you can depend on them to be much more tolerant than untrained readers. At the same 
time, handwriting and appearance can be so messy that even very patient readers will get frustrated or give up. 

In addition, your review should look at whether you have used the Mechanical Method's basic structure: state the 
big idea, introduce three supporting points, and develop each supporting point. 



Checklist: The Review Tool 

Everything about how eind why the GED essay is written makes it important to have a checklist for reviewing 
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your work. The essay is an important step, taken under test conditions including a time limit. That calls for an 
efficient way to review. And checklists can be very efficient. 

One way to make your checklist is as a series of questions that you want to have answered "NO." For example: 

• Do 1 use any run-on sentences? 

• Are there any incomplete sentences? 

• Are words misspelled? 

• Are there punctuation mistakes? 

• Any capitalization errors? 

• Is the big idea unclear? 

Or you could use a series of questions you want to have answered "YES." 

• Is it free of run-on sentences? 

• Are sentences complete? 

• Is aU spelling correct? 

• Is the punctuation aU right? 

• Is capitalization correct? 

• Is the big idea clear? 

Of course, you could use statements instead of questions, yet cover the same ground. For instance, a set of 
statements you want to agree with: 

• No run-on sentences 

• Complete sentences 

• Correct spelling 

• Standard punctuation 

• Correct capitalization 

• Big idea clearly stated 

Most checklists are set up so that the wanted answer is positive, using natural answers like OK, Right, Yes, or 
Check. There seems to be something psychologicaUy satisfying about getting aU those positives. 



Take Time to Read 



Reviewing a test essay requires a very special kind of reading. Take enough time to read slowly ? or even better, 
very slowly. Consciously go slower than you do when reading someone else's writing. Combine the slowness with 
careful attention. 



Professional proofreaders ? who work for book publishers, magazines, or newspapers for instance ? use 
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techniques that slow down their readiijg and increase their concentration. One is using a ruler or blank sheet of 
paper to move down the page. Another is moving a finger along under the words. Another is saying the words to 
themselves, “under the breath." (Some reading specialists call this "subvocalizing.") All of these are considered 
poor habits for everyday reading, mostly because they slow down the process. But of course, that's exactly what's 
needed when reading to notice details. 

You could use one or more of those techniques when you review your essay. 




Do What You Know is Right 



In this case, doing what you know is right doesn't refer to an ethical decision. It means do what you are sure of, 
what you are confident of, before doing things you're not so sure of. You may have learned the same general 
principle in connection with taking a multiple choice test. It goes like this: 



Say you're taking a test with 25 total questions and you have ten minutes to spend on the. You answer the first 
four confidently. (And let's say that every time you answer confidently, the answer is right.) You come to number 
five and you're not sure. What's the best strategy? 



You should mark number five so you can find it easily later on, but then skip over it for the time being. Go on to 
number six, and let's say you answer it and two more questions (numbers seven and eight) before not feeling sure 
again, at number nine. You mark that one and go ahead to answer number ten. You answer seven more questions, 
feeling pretty sure of each of them. 

You can see why that strategy can pay off. If you let yourself get stuck on the first question you're unsure of, 
you'd get only four right answers. 

If you skip number five and get the next three right but get stuck there, you'd still get only seven right answers. 

If you skip number nine, get the next eight right, and get stuck there, your total is now fifteen correct. 

You can see that the best general strategy is to go through all the questions, answering the ones you're sure of and 
skipping the others. After you get through, you go back to the ones you skipped and try to figure them out. 

When it comes to reviewing your essay instead of answering multiple choice questions, the principle still applies. 
When you spot something that needs to be changed, and you feel confident of haw to change it make the change, then 
go on to the next point. If you feel confident of how to change that one, do it; if you're so sure, mark the spot, and 
go ahead. Be sure to go through the entire essay, taking care of the changes you feel sure of first of all. Then go 
back to the other ones. 



Keeping Within the Time Limit 

Doing a careful review and making some improvements may sound like a long job. But think of a few facts and 
assumptions: 

Your essay is supposed to be at least 250 words long. Chances are it will be longer than that, but it probably won't 
be 500 words. Let's assume it's 400 words. 

Many adults read general material (say a newspaper or magazine) at a rate of 300 to 600 words per minute. 

So a very slow and careful reading might be 100 to 200 words per minute. For your 400 word essay, that means 
two to four minutes reading time. 

And let's say you want to correct five things and each change takes one minute. Five minutes. 

Four minutes to review it, five minutes to improve it. Total: nine minutes. 

O 
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Finally, think back to the overall schedule worked through in Lesson 7: 



v'Part 1: Read and think over the assignment; make notes ? 5 to 10 minutes 
'✓Part 2: Write the first draft of the entire essay ? 20 to 25 minutes 
"✓Part 3: Review, proofread, revise, and finish ? 10 to 15 minutes 

The example adds up to nine minutes work; the schedule calls for 10 to 15 minutes. 

V 

Assignment for Lesson 8 
✓ Part One 

Through most of this course you have been keeping track of the improvements and corrections you've made in 
your writing. You’ve done this so that you can have a mental checklist when reviewing your GED essay. A big 
part of the review involves looking for the kinds of problems you have had in the past. As the reading says, it is a 
good idea to "Correct or avoid those problems before worrying about any others." 

Now it’s time to decide what to have on your mental checklist. 

Go back over the notes you have made along the way. 

Build a checklist of single words or short phrases that remind what to look for when reviewing an essay. 
[Look at the examples in the lesson.] 

Be realistic about how many items you have on your checklist. You have to keep the list in your memory. 
Arrange the list in order of importance; put the most important at the beginning. 

Write a paragraph or two explaining your checklist. 

Send the checklist and the explanation to your teacher. 

N^ Part Two 

It’s a good idea to read slowly and carefully when you review your own writing. 

Decide on one or two techniques you will use to make yourself read slowly and carefully. 

Think about how your checklist will fit into this slow, careful reading. 

Write a paragraph (or more) telling what you decided and what you thought of. 
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LESSON NINE 

Some Highlights of the Process 



Everything in this course is aimed at helping you prepare for the essay part of the GED examinations. You've 
gotten some information, some explanations, and some suggestions along the way, including major points like 
these: 



v'Make the best use of the time you're given (45 minutes) 

v'Identify and understand the topic you're assigned to write about 

v' Recognize what invitations or limits the assignment makes 

v'Make decisions about how you will treat the topic 

v'Choose main points and supporting details 

v'Draft and arrange your essay 

v'End your essay effectively 

v'Check and improve your work before running out of time 

v'Most essay assignments tell you to either explain a situation or give your opinion on some 
statement 

v^Go into the exam planning to spend 5 to 10 minutes reading the assignment and thinking it over, 
20 to 25 minutes writing a first draft of the entire essay, and 10 to 15 minutes reviewing and 
improving the first version 

v-Use the Mechanical Method for a Five Paragraph Essay: a first paragraph that states the big idea 
and introduces three supporting points, followed a paragraph developing each supporting point, 
and ending with a short final paragraph 

v'Use a mental checklist to focus your attention when reviewing your essay 



Practicing Under Test Conditions 

Test conditions include the 45 minute time limit, getting the assigned topic when the exam starts, working 
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without reference books or notes, working with other people in the room (such as other students or proctors who 
supervise the exam), and feeling stress from any number of sources. 

It can be very useful to practice under test conditions, or at least under as many of those conditions as possible. 
You certainly can time a practice session and imitate the 45 minute limit. You can rephcate getting the assigned 
topic at the start of the time period, for example by drawing from a list or having your teacher send the 
assignment options at an agreed on time. You can simply decide to work without reference materials or notes. 
You might even have someone play the part of a proctor. Some students even have gone to a hbrary to do their 
practice in a place similar to a GED test site. Although the real thing may still cause more stress than a practice 
session, you wiU still profit from timed, controlled practice. 




Final Assignment 



V Part One 

Plan a practice session in which you imitate as many test conditions as you can. 

v'Time yourself ? or have someone else time you. Allow 45 minutes 
v'Don't use any reference or helping materials 
v'Write on lined paper; use a regular pencil or pen 

v'Try to find a place that reminds you of a test site (a hbrary, schoolroom, or office) 

Get your topic or list of topics from your teacher; don't study them ahead of time. 

Use the Mechanical Method and other suggestions from the course. 

Finish your essay. 

Write down how long you took, count the number of words, and write some notes about how the session went. 

Ask your teacher what kind of copy you should send or turn in. Some teachers prefer a copy of the handwritten 
essay; some want you to provide a word processor version; some want both. 



V Part Two 

Write two paragraphs (or more) commenting on these things: 

• Your general reaction to the practice session 

• What you thought of the Mechanical Method in this session 

• What you might try to do differently next time 

• What you will do the same way next time 



V Part Three 

Take out your GED hitlist again. Have your teacher review your practice essay and check for the problems you've 
identified on your list. 
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